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‘WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO PRO- FREDERICK L. REDEFER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 


GRESSIVE EDUCATION?” UNIVERSITY, FORMERLY DIRECTOR, 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Nort many years ago, Progressive Education was headquarters for the movement was set up in New 
a live topie in the press, on the air, and in popular York City and grants from foundations thrust the 
magazines. The practices of a few zealots who were Progressive Education Association into national 
carried away by their enthusiasm were seized upon prominence. This movement that occupied the center 
by cartoonists who depicted Progressive classrooms of the educational stage between two world wars 
as ruled by riotous youngsters who found schooling seems unusually silent in these eritical days. The 
to be all pleasure and no pain. Communities debated world-shaking atomic bomb has created no educational 
whether arithmetic was to be taught in the process of disturbance equivalent to the earnest excitement of 
making doughnuts or by a more direct approach. depression days. No one has dared the schools to do 
Charges and counter charges blasted at straw men anything. Is the Progressive-education movement no 
set up by proponents and opponents of Progressive longer a force in American education? Is this indica- 
education. Teachers and schools were classified as tive of the somnambulant state of American edu- 
“conservative” or “progressive.” In the thirties, this cation? 
educational movement came into increasing national Although the Progressive Education Association 
prominence as confused educators grasped for educa- no longer occupies a position of national leadership 
tional solutions for economie ills. Leaders of Ameri- and teachers do not throng its conferences, the present 
an education flocked to the Progressive ranks. Con- status of the movement cannot be explained away as 
lerences sponsored by the Progressive Education the swing of the educational pendulum or the inevi- 
Association taxed the facilities of hotels. A national table recovery of parents and teachers from a tem- 
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porary malady. An adequate explanation of the 
present quiescence goes to the roots of American 
education and its organic relation to American society. 
In a real sense, the story of the Progressive-education 
movement expresses clearly the intimate association 
between educational changes and cultural ferment, 
between education and society. The story of the 
Progressive-education movement is an integral part 
of the story of American education. 

Progressive education was born in revolt, a revolt 
against the prevailing ineffective mass educational 
methods at the turn of the century. It was an ex- 
pression of rebellion against a public-school system 
that reflected many of the values permeating Ameri- 
can society. Such relations between education and 
society are often neglected or not sensed by educators. 
The public-school system of the United States is not 
merely the result of the crusading of Horace Mann, 
often called the father of the public schools. Nor 
are public schools the creation of idealists. They 
are a mixed product, the product of the forces and 
values of the society, the product of leadership of 
individuals, and an expression of the cultural environ- 
Publie schcols are also an expression of the 
Modern 


ment. 
industrial economic order of our society. 
industrialism requires a literate public; modern pro- 
duction demands a more skilled worker; modern busi- 
ness requires a more educated consumer. So at the 
turn of the century when the industrial and financial 
economy started its upward trend, when cities ex- 
panded and the smoke of factories polluted many 
green valleys, when industrial products began to 
tumble off the loading platforms of factories, when 
machines and machinery required trained workers and 
users, the public-school system of the United States 
also started its upward trend on the graph of expan- 
sion. Mass production in an industrial society makes 
mass public edueation inevitable. 

This business-industrialism left its stamp on the 
values predominating in the culture. It permeated 
all aspects of living. Techniques of big business and 
the values of the business and manufacturing world 
increasingly conditioned ways of doing things and 
thinking about things. Efficiency was prized as a 
Individual success was more and 
A society increas- 


national virtue. 
more spelled with a dollar sign. 
ingly interdependent economically found itself in- 
creasingly regimented in thought and ways of doing 
things. Education, facing the problems of expansion 
before textbooks, teachers, and schools were ready 
for the new population crowding the school, was 
molded by business procedures, techniques, factory 
routines, and it stressed drill, memorization, disci- 


pline, and order. Vocational education won in the 


battle with liberal edueation as schooling became more 
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and more an accepted means to achieve mater‘a| Sue. 
cess. The values of an industrial Society uncon, 
sciously shaped the schools, the educational Progra, 
and the teachers. 

This development had a relation to the beginninx 
of the Progressive-education movement. Francis 
Parker, whom John Dewey called the “father F 
Progressive education,” was one of those who rebeljaj 
against the mechanical, routine nature of schooling 
He urged educators to focus attention on the inj. 
vidual child and to respect the sacred rights of ¢hjjj. 
hood. He coined the phrase the “child-centere;’ 
school. His effort to focus attention on the inj. 
vidual child was nurtured by a slowly growing ¢op. 
cern for the welfare of children, for as cities gry, 
slums and juvenile delinquency publicized the neq 
for clinies, playgrounds, schools, health, and we. 
fare stations. This development naturally led to, 
greater consideration of child nature, and this trenj 
was in turn strengthened by the advent of the scien 
of psychology. In schools which proudly boasted of 
the label, “progressive,” procedures were devised t) 
allow for individual progress, and evaluations wer 
based on individual competition. Efforts to ini. 
vidualize education became nation-wide and took ; 
variety of forms and patterns. Such innovation 
were in harmony with the values of the society whic 
stressed individual competition and individual sw- 





























cess. 

Cultaral ferments also played a part in the prow. 
nence given to creative expression in the Progressive. 
Progressive education grew it 






education movement. 
a period of individualism, of individual revolt, aul 
of individual expression. New art forms, new ¢t 
pressions in literature, music, art, and architectur 
appeared in the United States, stimulated by the 
revolt in Europe. Our industrial society nurturel 
these new forms and encouraged expressions sympi- 
thetic with industrialization. Industrial design, «ity 
and community planning gave impetus to the concep! 
of “streamlining.” This cultural ferment gave birt) 
to its counterpart in the Progressive-education move 












ment. 

It is a mistake to assume that the Progressive 
education movement was initiated by a compact group 
that accepted a definite educational philosoply. 
Those who founded “progressive schools” in the eat! 
‘twenties did so for a variety of reasons. Some wer 
concerned with physical health, others with bette 
methods of teaching traditional subjects, while others 
founded schools because of religious discriminatiol 
The founders of many of these pioneering schools had 
little contact with each other; in fact many wet 
unaware of the efforts of similar schools. Hardly 2! 
of these early leaders recognized the signs of the 
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‘ooms Were stamped with the individuality of teach- 








emergence of a Progressive-education movement. 
Those who organized the Progressive Education As- 
gociation accepted this name with reluctance after 
they could find nothing better to express the spirit 
of their educational efforts. These new schools were 
, response to the spirit of the times. In other words, 
the Progressive-education movement found enthusi- 
astic supporters among those concerned with the 
mental health of children; those concerned with in- 
dividual differences and individual progress; those 
concerned with the psychology of learning, with in- 
dividual personality, or with creative expression in 
the arts. The movement encompassed varied and 
sometimes conflicting educational interests and view- 
points, but the emphasis on the individual child was 
the common bond that gave a semblance of unity to 
those active in the movement. 

By the end of the twenties the Progressive-educa- 
tion movement had gathered under its banner a group 
of educationists who read into it many purposes and 
who interpreted it in a variety of ways. No one 
person was solely responsible for the birth or growth 
of the movement, although the names of Francis W. 
Parker and John Dewey are often mentioned as god- 
fathers. While it is true that at the turn of the 
century both Dewey and Parker had directed famous 
experimental schools, the role of leadership assigned 
to these men eame after the emergence of the move- 


nent was well advanced. At no time.was the philo- 


sophie position of John Dewey acceptable to all those 
who identified themselves as “progressives.” As late 
as 1930 Boyd H. Bode stated that the movement had 
no program or even a sense of direction. It seemed 
to take those aspects of philosophical leadership that 


Fitted the times and that would be nurtured by the 


culture. But in spite of the failure of the group to 
accept a basie philosophy, forces in society furnished 


* . . 
| “Social cohesion to keep the group together. 


Progressive education made its greatest impact on 
American education in the period between two world 
wars. During the later decade, a visitor to public 
and private schools in the United States saw many 
surface signs of a ferment in edueation. Schools and 
classrooms became more attractive and more educa- 
tive in atmosphere. New school buildings showed an 
increasingly bold use of color and design, an increas- 
ing concern with planning for the physical stage of 
growth of the students and for the specifie functions 


ito be performed in that classroom. Old buildings 
_ Were enlivened by bright curtains, attractive pictures, 


161 “) od 
lowering plants, and a generous use of paint. School 


; ‘urniture underwent a revolution; serewed-down desks 
; nd benches were replaced by movable desks and 


airs, and with this flexibility, arrangements in class- 
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ers, students, or both. The bare orderliness of a 
previous period was replaced by projects; stores, 
banks, post offices, animal pets, nature displays, sci- 
ence and social-studies exhibits occupied a corner, the 
end, or the whole classroom. No longer was the text- 
book the only tool utilized by the teacher. Field trips 
and excursions into the community supplemented the 
printed word as educators tried to relate learning to 
life situations and accepted the dictum that activity 
lies at the root of all education. Rigidity and strict 
prescription in the educational diet were abandoned 
in the effort to individualize instruction and to utilize 
the interest of the child in effective learning. The 
freedom of children and youth in moving about the 
classroom or building indicated a new viewpoint 
toward personality and the conditions under which 
the individual develops best. To a considerable de- 
gree these changes, increasingly apparent in the 
*thirties, were evidence of the impact of the Pro- 
gressive movement on American education. If the 
Progressive-education movement is to be credited to a 
considerable degree for what is now accepted as mod- 
ern education, why is it that in these critical days it 
seems so ineffective? Why are the spokesmen for 
the movement so silent? 

One answer is related to recent history. When the 
depression of the ’thirties raised troublesome ques- 
tidns~about the social-economic order of the United 
States, repercussions in the field of education were 
inevitable. As the cornerstones of the economic struc- 
ture crumbled, consternation and confusion reigned in 
American society and in educational circles. In a real 
sense the cornerstones of mass education had been 
weakened. The only existing organized educational 
group in any way critical of mass education was 
the Progressive-education movement. Confused edu- 
cators turned to it for answers and solutions. The 
movement grew in numbers, importance, and influ- 
ence. From a small group supported predominantly 
by private schools, it became definitely “public-school” 
oriented. It was in this period that the Progressive 
Education Association became the recognized official 
spokesman for the movement, and foundations gave 
it large grants to subsidize experimentation and re 
search. 

Within the Progressive-education movement, how- 
ever, there was considerable soul-searching. The in- 
dividual emphasis of the *twenties was no longer ade- 
quate. The principles of Progressive education, pub- 
lished in the journal of the association, were suddenly 
withdrawn and were replaced by no other statement. 
Edueators even in the Progressive ranks were not pre- 
pared to make any adequate statement of agreement. 
As a soeial consciousness became increasingly evident 
within the profession and particularly among the Pro- 








gressives, teachers began to stress the social sciences, 
talked boldly about unemployment, national economic 
planning, and expressed a healthy interest in efforts 
anywhere that showed signs of solving the ills of 
periodic depressions. The social responsibilities of 
education and educators were topics at conferences 
Leaders 
spoke of education’s role in shaping society and dis- 
cussed whether the schools could be the instruments 
The depression en- 


of the Progressive Edueation Association. 


for building a new social order. 
couraged an interest in human relations as the prob- 
lems of young people became a major concern of 
society. Schools that “child centered” now 
tried to be “youth centered” and the “community 
school” grew into a definite interest of the Progres- 
All this social emphasis was reflected in wide- 
spread curriculum experimentation. Academie pro- 
grams were challenged by the interest in the here and 
But the 
progressive educators were unable to take a definite 
stand on many social issues that cut deeply. Chal- 
lenged by George 8. Counts to elaborate a theory of 
social welfare, the Progressive Education Association 


were 


sives. 


now and especially in the local community. 


split when an appointed committee issued “A Call 
to the Teachers of the Nation.” There was no agree- 
ment with a small minority within the association who 
were ready to stand up and be counted. In part this 
failure was due to a lack of social insight and analysis 
and in part to the subconscious influence of the values 
of the society. Nevertheless the. unity necessary to 
keep the movement organized emerged and a frail so- 
These were 


Things 


cial cohesion kept the association active. 
days of excitement in educational circles. 
were happening rapidly and eyes were lifted beyond 
the usual pedagogical concerns, even if feet trod 
the same well-worn pathways. 

As Progressive educators expressed an interest in 
social improvement, opposition to the movement be- 
came more intense. Studies indicate that during the 
‘twenties there was little if any criticism of Progres- 
sive education, but in the ’thirties, particularly after 
the effect of the depression had been leveled off by 
the New Deal, criticism became increasingly sharp. 
All the charges of lack of discipline and failure to 
teach the fundamentals that were made in the days 
of the experimental schools of Parker and Dewey 
were revived in the daily press and popular journals. 
The opposition charged the movement with liberalism 
if not communism. Others accused the Progressives 
of reaching for the stars, of attempting to do the im- 
possible. Some educators viewed the movement not 
only as harmful but as downright dangerous. By the 
end of the decade, the economy had recovered suffi- 
ciently to generate counter social currents that cre- 


This caused 


ated caution within Progressive ranks. 
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the movement to straddle schisms and strengthene, 
individualistic tendencies among adherents of the | | 
gressive-education movement. 

As the war clouds over Europe gathered, the jp. 
terest in social reconstruction among the Progressive 
shifted to a concern for the preservation of demoerae, 
and the democratic way of life. The Progressive yp, 
cation Association now took up the fight for strenoth. 
ening democracy through education. Teacher plan- 
ning, teacher-pupil participation, human relations, jp. 
tercultural education became major interests. By anj 
large these interests offered no disturbing challeny 
to the dominant economic system and tradition, 
values. Individual freedom and political democracy 
were emphasized far more than economic democracy. 
As the decade of the ’thirties drew to a close the jp. 
creasing concern about democracy thrust economie 
reconstruction even farther into the background. |) 
part this shift to the right represented a detour; jp 
part it expressed a fatigue on the part of teachers 
overburdened by social responsibilities; to an even 
greater degree the shift expressed a failure by edv- 
vators to develop a social analysis that would direct 
their efforts during a period of opposition and con. 
flict. Educators began to refer to their schools as 
experimental rather than Progressive and talked about 
a “new” education in distinction from Progressive 
practices. In place of bold social talk, there was a 
shift to an emphasis on the inherited values of Amer- 
ican democracy. Our heritage from the days of the 
American Revolution was revived in language even 
if it seemed to have been forgotten in our behavior. 
The discussion of “collectivism” and “frame of refer- 
ence” that was common during the dark days of the 
depression were forgotten for new tongue and brain 
twisters. Considering the values that permeated life 
in the United States, it would have been a social phe- 
nomenon to expect much else from the mass of teach- 
ers during the immediate prewar years. Perhaps 4 
different reaction should have been expected of th 
Progressives. 

The war years were lean years for the Progressive 
education movement. The slogan of “win the war 
first” and decide the peace terms later was a widely 
accepted excuse for schools and schoolmen to pos 
pone educational change, to curtail experimentation, 
and to ride along with the national psychology. The 
difficulties of just getting along during the mobiliz- 
tion of a nation supplied justification for “getting 
along” in education. Youth were no longer wel 
ployed; they were drafted. 
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Accelerated courses aut 
military programs in the colleges saved institutions 
threatened with a loss of student bodies. Local 
schools set up emergency programs to train W 
workers. The nursery school of WPA days now be 
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*thene 


“s .n important adjunct in the effort to employ 
1e rn. — 


came a 
en in defense factories. Children and youth par- 


But 





woll 





various war drives and activities. 





ticipated m 










ih much of this educational activity was viewed as war 
— behavior to be dropped when conditions became nor- 
os mal and the boys returned to their homes, that, accord- 
‘ al ‘ne to advertised advice, were to remain as they always 
— had been. In these war years, education semed to 
igs be all hustle and bustle. Teachers were caught up in 





With war aims clouded 





and exhausted by activity. 
and ignored, education played no vital role on the 
domestic front in winning what the war was fought 
or. The Progressive-education movement, in spite of 
efforts to direct attention along these lines, was weak- 
Fened by the psychological fatigue and the absorbing 
It dwindled in national 





3y and 





lenge 





itional 
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eracy 





cTacy, 





he in- 





war concerns of its members. 





nome 






nfluence and interest. 
[he postwar years find the Progressive-education 
ovement in an ever weaker position. The spirit of 
F experimentation that brought it into active life exists 
‘eebly in edueational cireles. The social cohesion that 
kept a movement going seems ineffective in the face 
fof Red scares and widespread personal confusion. 
The indifference toward the purposes of education 
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even 





edll- 






direct 







s which grew during the war years is still prevalent. 
} The realization that war objectives were not won by 
nilitary vietories in the field and that the real battle 


F still lies ahead creates a fatigue among the liberal 
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Hducation supported by the government’s 
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s educators. 
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To the con- 


conclusion that it was not important. 
trary, it was the most important educational move- 
It did pioneering 


ment during these interwar years. 
and yoeman services from 1920 to 1940 and its con- 
tribution was absorbed in some form by all schools 
and institutions. These contributions can still be seen 
in every school, in every hamlet throughout America, 
in full flower or in diluted form. Sometimes they are 
acknowledged as “Progressive education” but more 
often they are called “modern education” to avoid the 
stigma of labels attached to the movement. Even the 
conservatives now acknowledge the importance of this 
contribution. 

But the United States in a very real sense faces a 
new world, a new postwar situation. That new world 
has been in the making for more than two decades, 
and the advent of the atomic bomb merely blocks all 
passage back. Those things that the Progressive-edu- 
cation movement stood for, those individual values it 
strengthened, some of which are still important, are 
not enough to constitute pioneering and leadership 
in this social age. A new education movement needs 
to arise from the ashes of nationalism and individual- 
ism. But such a growth and development may require 
a shift in eultural patterns to nourish it. At present 
the United States is confused and perplexed before 
the necessity for one world, and American education 
reflects this social confusion. A new educational 
movement may arise when social conditions compel 
it to come to life, when social conditions furnish the 
cohesive force to bring pioneering groups into exist- 
ence. Then there will be a new Progressive-education 
movement, and then education in the United States 
will recover its lost vitality and leadership. Such a 
time may not be far distant. 



















i the 
ad subsidy to returning veterans has made it unnecessary 
ies to ask for directions or purposes—questions that are 
fi embarrassing and that compel an examination of the 
the bases of American society. In such an atmosphere, 
rain Me tle Progressive-education movement seems dormant. 
life MeL luls interpretation of the present status of the Pro- 
ph gressive-education movement should not lead to the 
ach- 

\s 

aovente 

vee BUILDINGS OR TEACHERS? 

war i'r would be an interesting exercise to attempt to 
lely llustrate the change in the values of the American 
08 public as evideneed by the changes in publie architee- 
ion ture. In most communities the chureh was for a long 
The time the outstanding building; this was followed by 
28- the court house; and this in turn by the school with 

Q the recent post office in smaller localities as a close 
pm ‘ompetitor. The striking position now assumed by 
und the school building is evidence of the American pub- 
ous J lic’s readiness to symbolize in a material way its faith 
ea i education. The part that “the mighty wall” may 
var play in edueation was stressed by Edward Thring, one 
be- of the leading English headmasters of the past cen- 





tury. It is, of course, important to provide the right 








kind of environment from the point of view of health 
and beauty. That 
bought at the expense of other factors that may be 


environment may, however, be 
more important. 

The story of Mark Hopkins, the log, and the stu 
dent, or Stephen Leacock’s deseription of education at 
Oxford—the student being mocked at by his tutor 
may be exaggerated, but they assert a principle that 
cannot be ignored. Sound education demands compe- 
tent teachers. In considering the building programs of 
the past generation and those now being planned one 
may be disposed to ask whether an adequate balance 
is kept between their cost and the salaries paid to 
teachers. The efficiency of education is not always 
guaranteed by an up-to-date building with all the 
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There is 
something illogical in applying to education the 
analogy of the industrial plant. 

It has been argued in the past that funds for school 
buildings are not provided in the same way as money 


latest gadgets in the way of equipment. 


for salaries. And yet the ultimate cost of both is borne 


by the taxpayer. Not until the past few years have 
efforts been made to convince the public that it is the 
teachers and not the buildings that make for the suc- 
cess of education. But such efforts must be constantly 
made and not merely in times of crisis. Capital ex- 
penditures on school buildings may easily prove to be 
wasteful if the teachers who man them are not com- 
mensurate in quality and status with the high ideal of 
which the buildings are symbols. Much still remains 
to be done to educate the American public to the con- 
viction that it is the teachers and not the building that 
make a school. Any other idea is to mistake the acci- 
dental for the reality.—I. L. K. 


STRENGTHENING AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A CONFERENCE of 23 school administrators and 
teachers from 16 states in March at the U. S. Office 


of Edueation agreed that “increasing tensions in world 
affairs create an urgent need for alertness by Amer- 
icans to a possible crisis.” 

Conferring on the “Zeal for American Democracy” 
program of the U. 8. Office of Education, the edu- 
cators recommended both long-term-planning and im- 
mediate-adoption suggestions “to assure the fullest 
possible understanding by students and other citizens 
of the implications of the developing world crisis and 
of the need for strengthening American democacy.” 


For 


programs to inform students of the development of world 


immediate action: 1. Institute frequent assembly 


events. Map talks are particularly helpful. 


2. Introduce units of study showing how undemocratic 


forces endeavor to infiltrate American institutions and 


organizations. 

3. Appoint a member of the faculty, preferably an 
alert social-studies teacher, to correlate the activities of 
the school program to develop zeal for American democ- 
racy. 

4, Adapt current classroom programs to teach under- 
standings about threats to our democracy and world 
The the 
subjects especially lend themselves to such efforts. 


peace. social-studies and communication-arts 
5. Provide concrete and practical ways to practice 
democracy in the school—both in class and in out-of-class 
activities—so that students and teachers may put into 
daily use what they learn about democratic concepts and 
values, 
6. Stimulate every student in the school to think out 


his definition of democracy and classes and school systems 
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to work together on jointly accepted definitions, ang then 
to evaluate the practice of democracy in the light of 
understanding expressed. 

7. Encourage the widespread use in schools ang ¢} 
leges of daily, weekly, and monthly newspapers and Magy- 
zines, especially periodicals designed for classroom oe 

8. Utilize radio programs on current events in ¢ 
room work. 





the 








‘ASg- 





9. Plan 1948 commencement programs concerned with 
strengthening American democracy. 

10. Co-operate with local organizations and use 4) 
possible community resources to vitalize school and adu} 
programs. 

11. Request that local, state, and 
being held during 1948 by both lay 
ganizations include in their plans and programs eo). 
sideration of the world crisis and how American demo. 
racy can meet it. 









regional conferences 
and professional oy. 









For long-range planning: 1. Teaching the meaning of 
democracy—both its simple basic concepts and their in 
plications for all segments of American life. 

2. Strengthening basic loyalty to and trust of felloy 
citizens to an extent that the courage, vitality, and unit 
of American democracy will grow and endure and wit! 








stand all attempts to divide our people. 

3. Educating students to such a high sense of ¢i 
duty that they will feel that public service is an hon 
able obligation of the democratic citizen and that the 
will 








choose representatives who are 
worthy of their faith. 

4. Fostering the creative spirit of democracy in peo 
ple’s lives, so that wholesome personalities will be devel: 
oped and the dignity and value of the individual! huma 
being will be exalted. 

5. Teaching the basic skills and developing the ind 
vidual powers and desirable social attitudes that an effec 
tive participant in a democracy must have. 

6. Instilling a respect for and constant search for 
truth. 

7. Developing grateful appreciation of the sacrifice and 
service given by men and women throughout our histor 


responsible and 














in the origins, development, and continuance of ou 
democracy. 







U. S. NSA DISCONTINUES STEPS TO 
AFFILIATE WITH THE IUS 
Tue Executive Committee of the U. S. Nation 
Student Association has voted 21 to 3 to suspend 
for affiliation the 
Union of Students. An official statement by the ass0- 
ciation clarifies the reason for the move as follows: 







negotiations with Internation! 







The original decision of the NSA to negotiate f 





affiliation with the IUS was part of a program set up 
the national convention at Madison (Wis.) last summe! 
It was designed to establish cultural and education 
ties with students throughout the world. At the tim 
NSA was fully aware that the TUS leadership was fs 
to the left of American students and that within the 













majority of that leadership Communists exercised ™ 
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ence far out of proportion to Communists within the 
id student community. 

, however, that membership in the IUS 
ould promote international understanding and good will, 
IUS was a means of getting together with a large 
ment of the world’s students. Since that time NSA 
a maintained that the IUS has been contributing to the 
rowing tensions which are dividing the peoples of the 
J “ld. This has been particularly evident in statements 
made by the TUS leadership which indicate that its 
urpose is to promote its political interests to a greater 
fegree than the interest of the world student community. 
The association believes the decisive event was the 
sition assumed by the IUS Secretariat in the recent 
Here the secretariat would not 
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al as 
stig support the rights of students when such rights were in 
demo -ontradition to the political interests of the IUS Secre- 

riat. 
ning of 
ei in HIGHER STANDARDS FOR EMERGENCY 
CERTIFICATES 

felloy J Tue shortage of teachers “has been somewhat alle- 
dw Hviated” in Colorado by the return of former teachers 
an jand by an inerease of newcomers, but the situation in 
ithe elementary schools “continues to be serious,” states 
Fe pNettie S. Freed, state superintendent of public in- 
t ther sagestéuction, in the March issue of The Colorado School 
oe ay) (Bourd Bulletin. During 1947-48 Colorado issued 

62,225 substandard teaching certificates, reveals Mrs. 
n peo. ef reed, characterizing such a state of affairs as unfor- 
devel He tunate. Regular standards must be reinstated—higher 
human J ones, in fact, have to be created—and emergency cer- 

itifieates must be eliminated “as rapidly as possible.” 
pa In keeping with the latter statement, Mrs. Freed an- 
effe: BB nounced the adoption by the State Board of Exami- 
- puers of higher “rules and regulations for the issuance 

of emergency certificates for the year 1948-49.” In 
oan’ Me wus Way there will be a gradual raising of standards. 
sat Prophesies Mrs. Freed : 

The time is not far distant when the State Board of 

| Education must refuse to authorize the issuance of 

certificates to those who are unable to meet the regular 
0 state certification requirements. 

' —& THE SEMI-DOCTOR AND OTHER DEGREES 
i | Tue School of Physieal Edueation, Indiana Univer- 
7" | sity, will confer the degree of Director of Reereation 
ie pior the first time at the June commencement. This 
"BB degree, whieh is peculiar to Indiana University, re- 

3 quires 45 hours of work beyond the master’s degree. 

i ’ Students possessing this honorifie may be considered 
= | semi-doctors, sinee the directorate is somewhere in the 
mad no man’s land between the master’s and the doctorate. 
or JE. be university has already awarded 12 such degrees 

the 1 Various branches of physical education and health. 





The Library School of the University of Illinois, the 
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“second oldest in the nation connected with a univer- 
sity,’ has announced a Ph.D. in Library Science. 
This completes the three-rung ladder which consists 
of a four-year program for the bachelor’s degree and 
a fifth year for the master’s. 

At the University of Florida the College of Edu- 
sation recently set up a program leading to the Doe- 
tor of Education degree, which requires three years of 
postgraduate study, either foreign language or certain 
substitutes for foreign language, and the completion 
of research that will place emphasis on improved 
practices in the profession. 

Rockford (Ill.) College, which announced its pro- 
posed program for the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching last year, as reported in ScHooL AND So- 
CIETY, June 14, 1947, is prepared to offer courses lead- 
ing to this degree this fall. Emphasis will be on the 
preparation of teachers for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary and intermediary levels. 

The B.S. in Nursing recently established by the Col- 
lege of Saint Teresa (Winona, Minn.) combines nurs- 
ing preparation with “significant liberal-arts courses” 
in a four-year program of study. The student spends 
the first two semesters in the college, followed by two 
and one-quarter calendar years at Saint Mary’s School 
of Nursing. She returns to the college for two addi- 
tional semesters and one six-week summer session and 
is then eligible for the licensing examination con- 
dueted by the Minnesota State Board of Examiners 


for Nurses. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

BOARD TESTS REACH A NEW HIGH 
A reEcoRD high of 65,239 candidates, seeking ad- 
mission to 437 colleges and universities, took the tests 
of the College Entrance Examination Board in the 
year ending September 30, 1947, according to a report 
released by the board under date of April 10. Better- 
ing by 42 per cent the 1946 record of 46,087 eandi- 
dates to 385 colleges, these figures climax an almost 
steady increase in board services since 1901, when the 
first tests were taken by 973 candidates to 23 colleges. 
It is apparent that not only did more colleges require 
or request board entrance tests of applicants, but that 
each of the colleges probably had a larger number of 
applicants. 

Candidates during the year hailed from schools in 
this country, Austria, Brazil, China, Egypt, Greece, 
Iraq, and many other parts of the world. Of. the 
group, 56 per cent were prepared at publie high 
schools; 44 per cent at independent schools. 

The board employs almost exclusively objective-type 
examinations. Covering a wide range of topics, the 
tests give each student, regardless of his educational 














background, a fair chance to display his knowledge, 
and they tend to nullify any benefits of cramming or 
practice, which used to help students in passing the 


old-style essay questions. Despite their value for pre- 


dicting success in college, however, the test scores 
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are almost never used as the sole basis for granting oy 
denying admission to a college. They are intended jp 
all cases to be weighed by the admissions officer wit}, 

- tui 


the candidates’ personal qualifications and recommen. 
dations from secondary school. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
May 3: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JAMES F’.. Price, whose appointment as acting chan- 
cellor, University of Denver, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 13, 1947, has been selected 
from a group of 200 candidates as chancellor. 


THOMAS HALE HAMILTON, whose appointment as 
assistant dean, University College, the University of 
Chicago, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Octo- 
ber 19, 1946, has been appointed vice-president, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh), effective 
August 1. 
ist, will serve as visiting professor of English for the 
academic year 1948-49. 
her husband, Guy Patterson Chapman, publisher and 


Storm Jameson, well-known British novel- 
Miss Jameson, together with 


historian, will also hold visiting professorships in the 
University of Pittsburgh. Miss Jameson will conduct 
a seminar in writing; Mr. Chapman will give two 
courses: “Reeent English History” and “French His- 
tory since 1848.” At 
Women he will conduct a course, “English History.” 


Pennsylvania College for 


IN a major reorganization of Stanford University’s 
four nonprofessional schools and all graduate study 
and research, Clarence H. Faust, whose appointment 
as director of libraries was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 26, 1947, has been named dean of 
humanities and scienees, and Douglas M. Whitaker, 
whose appointment as acting vice-president was re- 
ported in these columns, March 20, has been appointed 
dean of graduate studies to sueceed Ralph H. Lutz, 
who has asked to be relieved of his duties because of 
ill health. 
tive September 1, is the result of a four-year study 


The reorganization, which becomes effec- 
by groups of the faeulty. The change includes, in 
addition to the appointments, “the formation of a 
faculty of humanities and sciences from the depart- 
ments which formerly made up the schools of Bio- 
logical Sciences, Humanities, Physical Sciences, and 
Social Sciences, which are now merged into a single 
unit; and the broadening of the duties of the dean 
of graduate studies to inelude responsibility for 
developing and co-ordinating all graduate study and 
Lloyd G. Hum- 


research throughout the university.” 











phreys, whose appointment as director of counseling, 
University of Washington (Seattle 5) was reported 
in these columns, January 31, will assume new duties 
in September as associate professor of education and 
psychology. 

Joun W. Houiensacu, professor of English, Hope 
College (Holland, Mich.), has been appointed dean of 
the faculty to succeed Charles Robert Wimmer, whose 
appointment as dean, Hamline University (Saint Pau] 
4, Minn.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Socrery, June 
28, 1947. 
dean in the interim. 


Dr. Hollenbach has been serving as acting 


SAMUEL ALBERT NOCK, director of admissions, Kan- 
sas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
(Manhattan), has been appointed academic dean, 
Briarcliff Junior College (Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.). 


AMONG appointments announced recently by the 
University of Washington are the following: director 
of the laboratory of statistical research, Zygmunt 
William Birnbaum, associate professor of mathe- 
maties; professor, Hugh Alvin Bone (political sci- 
ence) ; visiting professor, John Hanna (law) ; acting 
professor, Reginald Ivan Lovell (history) ; assistant 
professors, Edwin Hewitt (mathematics), James Mac- 
Arthur Beale (music), William John Stanton, Jr. 
(marketing), and Emery Frederick Swan (oceanogra- 
phy); honorary research assistant professor, Ralph 
Loveland Roys (anthropology) ; and acting assistant 
professor, Walter Willard Taylor (anthropology). 
Lloyd Girton Humphreys, associate professor ol ps) 
chology and director of the bureau of testing, has 
resigned as of August 31; and Florence Leone Lloyd, 
assistant professor of home economics, will leave the 
university, June 16. 


JoHn Otis Brew, curator of North American 
archaeology, Harvard University, has been named 
director of the university’s Peabody Museum 0! 
Archaeology and Ethnology to sueceed Donald Scott. 
Harold J. Berman, assistant professor of law, 5tal- 
ford University, on July 1 will assume new duties 
in the Russian Research Center, plans for which were 
reported in ScHoon AND Society, June 7, 1947. Mr. 
Berman will also serve as visiting professor of !aw 
in the Law School and as a member of the teaching 
staff of the international and regional studies pro- 
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Alex Inkeles, instructor in social relations 
regional studies, has been named research asso- 


ate in the center. 


D. F. JacKgy, dean, College of Applied Arts, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles), has been given 
an additional appointment as director of vocational 
education, effective July 1, 1947. 


CuarRLES D, Perry, of the staff of the University 
if Illinois, has been appointed head of the department 


of classical languages, De Pauw University (Green- 
castle, Ind.), to sueceed Edward B. Stevens, who has 
been named professor of classics, Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, Pa.). Both gentlemen will assume their 
iew duties in September. Clark Frederick Norton, 
whose appointment to the staff of the University of 
Michigan was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Octo- 
ber 3, 1942, will join the department of political sei- 
ence in September. 


JOHNSON Eppy FAIRCHILD, whose appointment as 
dean of men veterans, Hunter College (New York 
City), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 
|2, 1946, has been named chairman of the forums at 
Cooper Union (New York 3) and head of the adult- 
education program. Dr. Fairchild will 
new duties, July 1, succeeding Garrett Mattingly, who 
has resigned to accept a chair in the department of 


assume his 


history, Columbia University. 


UnpeR date of April 23 the University of New 
Hampshire announced the following promotions; to 
professorships, Theodore R. Meyers (geology) and 
George RK. Thomas (arts) ; to associate professorships, 
G. R. Johnson (history), Wayne S. Koch (edueation), 
Helmut M. Haendler (chemistry), and William L. 
Kichline (mathematies); and to assistant professor- 
ships, Daniel G. Dittmer (psychology), Max S. May- 
nard (English), George E. Reynolds and Donald E. 
Steele (music), Edwin Scheier (arts), Doris F. Wil- 
kins (Oceupational therapy), and Robert E. Ander- 
son (electrical engineering ). 

RoLAND M. WHITTAKER, associate professor of 
chemistry, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), has been 
appointed professor of chemistry, Brandeis Univer 
sity (Waltham, Mass.). Dr. Whittaker is also serving 
as consultant to the Board of Trustees of the uni- 
versity in their preparation of the curriculum for the 
College of Arts and Seiences, in selecting the staff, 
and in planning for the expansion of the plant. The 
university will open with its first freshman class in 


October. 


lectures entitled “Musie and Polities in Western Civili- 
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CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, director, division of 
music, New York Publie Library, began a series of 


zation” on April 28 that will continue through May 
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on the Patten Foundation Lectureship, Indiana Uni- 


versity. 






FREDERICK G, Marcum, professor of history, Cor- 
nell University, will conduet a short course (August 
2-13) on American customs and institutions for 30 
selected representatives of British business and indus- 
try. The project, believed to be the first of its kind, 
is under the joint sponsorship of the university and 
the British Embassy. David Daiches, British-born as- 
sociate professor of English, who served as British 
cultural attaché in Washington during the war, ar- 
ranged for the co-operation of the Embassy, because, 
as he states, “Most British businessmen are stationed 
in New York City and other metropolitan areas and 
have little opportunity during their stay in the United 
States for studying the American sociological and eco- 
nomie scenes on the small-city and rural level.” It is 
hoped that this will be the beginning of similar pro- 
grams for members of other national groups working 




















in this country. 





Roscor C. Martin, head of the department of 
political science and director of the bureau of public 
administration, University of Alabama, will serve as 
visiting professor in Columbia University for the sum- 








mer session. 





NorMAN DAyMoND HuMPHREY AND HaArowp L. 
SHEPPARD, of Wayne University (Detroit 1), have 
aecepted appointments for the summer session. Dr. 
Humphrey, associate professor of sociology and an- 
thropology, will be at Michigan State College (East 
Lansing) ; Mr. Sheppard, instructor in sociology, will 
teach in the University of California (Los Angeles). 









EuGENE Bussiére, head of the extension depart- 
ment, Laval University (Quebee, Canada), has been 
appointed expert-consultant in UNESCO and will 
direct the adult-education activities of the education 







section. 






Recent Deaths 

EpwIn WoopwortH 
trical engineering, Cornell University, died, April 24, 
Dr. Hamlin had served 





HAMLIN, professor ot elee 





at the age of forty-two years. 
as instructor in electrical engineering (1926-32, 1933 
33), Union 






35) and instructor in mathematics (1932 
College (Schenectady, N. Y.); assistant professor of 
electrical engineering (1935-37) and associate pro 
fessor (1937-39), University of Kansas; professor of 
electrical engineering (1939-47), University of Texas; 
and at Cornell University (since 1947). 














HENRY NEWELL GopparD, retired professor of biol- 
ogy, Western Michigan College of Edueation (Kala- 
mazoo), died, April 24, at the age of eighty years. 
Dr. 












Goddard had served as professor of science 

















(1893-1906), Wisconsin State Teachers College (Osh- 
kosh) ; professor of biology (1906-09), Carroll Col- 
lege (Waukesha, Wis.); head of the department of 
biology (1911-13), Wisconsin State Teachers College 
(Superior) ; state supervisor of high schools for Wis- 
consin (1913-20); superintendent of schools (1920- 








22), Chippewa Falls (Wis.) ; and professor of biology 
(1923-39), Western Michigan College of Education. 






GEORGE OLIVER CURME, professor emeritus of Ger- 





manic philology, Northwestern University, died sud- 
denly, April 29, at the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. 
Curme had served as instructor in German and French 
(1882-84), Jenning Seminary (Aurora, IIl.); pro- 








fessor of modern languages (1884-86), University of 





Washington (Seattle); instructor in German and 






French (1886-87) and professor of German language 
and literature (1887-96), Cornell University; and 
professor of German philology (1896-1933), North- 
western University. 








JOHN AUER, director of the department of pharma- 






cology, School of Medicine, Saint Louis University, 





succumbed to a heart attack, April 30, at the age of 






seventy-three years. Dr. Auer had served as fellow 





(1903-05), assistant (1905-06), and associate member 





(1908-21), Rockefeller Institute; instructor in physi- 
ology (1906-07), Medieal School, Harvard Univer- 


sity; and professor of pharmacology and director of 







the department (since 1921), Saint Louis University. 





RicHARD Sisson AUSTIN, professor of pathology, 





College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, died, 





April 30, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Austin 





had served as assistant pathologist (1911-13), Boston 
City Hospital; instructor in bacteriology (1913-15), 






Shorter Papers. 
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Medical School, Harvard University; assistant pro- 
fessor of pathology (1915-20), Rush Medical College 
(Chicago), and pathologist (1915-20), Children’s Me. 
morial Hospital; and professor of pathology (since 
1920), University of Cincinnati, and _ pathologist 
(since 1920), Cincinnati General Hospital. 

CARROLL GARDNER PEARSE, former president, Wijs- 
consin State Normal School (Milwaukee), died, May 
2, at the age of eighty-nine years. Dr. Pearse had 
served as principal of a ward school (1881), Crete 
(Nebr.) ; superintendent of schools (1884-88); Wil- 
ber (Nebr.), (1888-95), Beatrice (Nebr.), (1895 
1904), Omaha (Nebr.), and (1904-13), Milwaukee: 
and president and director of the summer session 
(1913-23), Wisconsin State Normal School. 


Coming Events 


THE 23d annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education will convene in Des Moines 
(lowa), May 10. Diseussions, centered on the theme, 
“World Understanding: the Community’s Job,” will 
continue through May 12. Ernest O. Melby, dean, 
School of Education, New York University, will de- 
liver the keynote address at the first session. 


Wi.u1Am M. CRUICKSHANK, director of special edu- 
cation, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, reports the sec 
ond annual Conference on Mental Hygiene and Prob- 
lems of Exceptional Children to be held at the uni- 
versity, May 14-15, under the sponsorship of the uni- 
versity’s School of Education and the George Davis 
Bivin Foundation of Cleveland. 


Tue College and University Personnel Association 
will meet in Saint Louis at the Hotel Chase, May 
18-20. 












FRANCIS W. PARKER AND DEMOCRACY 
IN EDUCATION 







EDWARD DANGLER 





Acting Principal, Public School 97, Brooklyn 23 






Topay more than ever before in the history of man- 





kind a sense of direction is needed to meet the chal- 





lenge of the “isms” of contemporary civilization. 





If education is to serve society, a workable philosophy 





must be formulated. Shall it be communistie or 






democratic? If Colonel Parker were alive today, 





how he would shout from the roof-tops, “Democracy 
, e 





is the one hope of the world; we must maintain and 





extend the democratic principles to all phases of our 





daily lives.” Shall we listen to this ardent practitioner 





of American democracy ? 











Democracy, with its insistence upon the sanctity oi 
human life, human values, and human happiness, 
became a magnificent obsession with Colonel Parker 
who bitterly denounced political tyranny, religious 
le- 


oppression, and economic injustice. Democracy, 
fined by this great educator as “that type of society 
which ean rule itself and in which each member 
contributes to the good of all, lives for all, and 
receives from all that which all can give,” was the 
goal to be reached by all humanity. Democracy was 
considered by Parker as the institution that makes 
it possible for the complete development of each 
personality. 

In a democracy Parker envisioned a society {ree 
from militarism, racial and religious prejudices, iu- 
man exploitation, and selfishness. Co-operative liv- 
ing, mutual sharing of responsibility, respect for each 
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equality of educational and economie oppor- 
y, the right of private schools to exist, religious 


? experimentation in 


“quality teaching,’ 

truth, encouragement of reflective thinking 

mong the eitizens, elimination of slums, and the 
school as the primary institfition of social 
yrozress the Parker felt 


demoeratie society should achieve. 


these were ideals which 


a 


In his own day (1875-1902), with the zeal of a 


fervent social reformer, Parker, stimulated by his 

in mankind, paved the way for democracy in 
edueation. He was one of the early forerunners of 
John Dewey to take the initial steps in making a 
school “an embryonie democracy.” 

This meant that the organization, the administra- 
tion, and the supervision of the school had to be 
conducted along demoeratie lines. In an age when 
supervisors dominated teachers, and teachers tyran- 
nized over pupils, Parker advocated the joint co-op- 
eration of pupils, teachers, and superior officers. An 
activist, he did not merely preach democracy; he 
Throughout his school a spirit of free- 
Teachers were permitted to experi- 
They even shared 


practiced it. 
dom prevailed. 
ment and to think for themselves. 
in shaping and developing the educational program. 
These and other practices reflected Parker’s philoso- 
phy of demoeratie administration and supervision. 
Ignoring the prevailing formalism of his day, 
Francis Parker applied the principles of democracy 
activities rather than 


Pupils 


classroom. Socialized 


acquisition of knowledge were emphasized. 
learned to plan and to carry out learning units. In 
an atmosphere of freedom, in which each member 
shared his interests and experiences with others, the 
pupil had an opportunity to develop his own individu- 
ality and to find himself as an integral part of a 
social group. 

low advanced was this educator when he said, 
“The child is not in the school to learn, not in there 
lor mere knowledge; but he is in there to live, to 
not a preparation for life so much as 
And to Parker “real living” meant the 
A similar view is expressed 


learn to live 
real living.” 
demoeratie way of life. 
in an article “Democracy and the Elementary School” 
trom Elementary Schools—the Frontline of Democ- 
racy, the Twenty-Seeond Yearbook (July, 1943) of 
the National Elementary Principal, by William H. 
Kilpatrick, who states, “If then we wish our young 
people to learn demoeraey in school, they must live 
democraey in school. And they will learn it in school 
only as they both live it and accept it as their way of 
9 


living, 


In an environment of shared interests, mutual 


respect, confidence, freedom of expression, guidance, 
‘ove, and intelligent leadership, Parker felt that 
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character would find its most fertile soil for growth. 
Character-building was not restricted to one lesson or 
to one classroom, but was a continuous process which 
took place in every activity found within and outside 
the school. In particular, the educational institution 
was a place for doing righteousness rather than 
preaching it. Synonymous with the term “character” 
was good citizenship. 

Being vitally interested in the school’s task of 
developing good citizens for a dynamic democracy, 
Parker believed that dictatorial methods were barriers 
to moral and civic growth. Such weapons of autoc- 
racy in education as corporal punishment, compulsion, 
artificial devices in teaching, bribery in the form of 
rewards for learning, examinations as the sole crite- 
rion for promotion, and ill-feeling resulting from 
rivalry with one’s classmates—were bitterly con- 
demned by the first director of the School of Eduea- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

Perhaps at this point we should permit the great 
zealot of democracy to speak for himself: 


There should be no whipping or flogging. The switch is 
a clear indication of a poor teacher.1 

Corporal punishment is the enduring power of the old 
and long-tried method of making man utterly subservient 
to human authority; it is the living relic of dungeons, tor- 
ture, police, standing armies, used to enforce human beings 
into unreasoning obedience and fixed beliefs; it suppresses 
the divine aspirations of the human soul in its struggles 
for the liberty to become free.2 

We learned that children may be happy, may love to go 
to school, may never have a prize, reward, or per cent, and 
still learn. In fact, the reason why students manage to 
escape knowledge is that knowledge and skill are made 
the sole aims and bribery the means of learning.* 

And no device by which the individual is taught to 
compare his attainments with those of his neighbor to the 
latter’s disparagement and by which the gain of one indi 
vidual is made the loss of another will be deemed in hat 


mony with the plan of this School.4 


In a democratic society Parker saw the need for 
“quality-teaching.” This meant that young men and 
women had to be adequately trained for the teaching 


profession. Time and time again the great teacher 


of teachers described the “quality-teacher” as one who 
possessed a wholesome personality, a pioneering spirit, 
a scientific attitude, and a faith in the improvability 
of the human race. Clearly did the Colonel see that 


“the society of tomorrow” was Jargely influenced by 


1F, W. Parker, ‘‘The Child,’’ N.E.A. Proceedings, 
1889, p. 482. 

2F. W. Parker, ‘‘ Talks on Pedagogics’’ 
John Day Co., 1937, p. 278. 

3F. W. Parker, ‘‘The Quiney Method,’’ 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago Press, VII 
(July, 1900), p. 120, 

4 Catalogue of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


Illinois, 1901-1902, pp. 7-8. 


(new edition), 


Ame rican 
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“the teacher of today.” Francis Wayland Parker 
certainly understood the tremendous task of education 
in a democratic society; he once said: 


There is not a coin small enough, ever stamped by the 
hand of man, to pay the salary of a poor teacher; there 
is not gold enough in the mines of the world to measure 
the value of a teacher who lifts the souls of children to 
the true dignity of life and living. Put such teachers in 
the slums of our great cities, supply them with every neces- 
sary means, and we would soon find that ‘‘an ounce of 


, 


prevention is worth a ton of cure.’’ The right teaching, 
the possible teaching, would diminish, the attendance upon 
bridewells, lunatic 


asylums; would lessen the number of voters that can be 


prisons, reformatories, almshouses, 
bought and take away the following of corrupt politicians; 
would insure the perpetuity of the republic, the hope of 
humanity.5 

Democracy in education was reality and not merely 
a theory with Parker since it reflected his fundamental 
beliefs. Turning the school into a demoeratie ecom- 
This 


insistence upon democracy in education for all phases 


munity was typical of his dynamic personality. 


ot school life was Parker’s erowning achievement. 
Let us pay tribute to a great American teacher who 
believed in, practiced, and influenced others in a way 
of life called democracy. For his work, personality, 
and philosophy, Francis W. Parker deserves a warm 
place in the hearts of educators everywhere. 


A BASIS FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


JOHN WALTON 


Graduate Student in Education, The Johns 


Hopkins University 


RECENT educational literature reveals an increasing 
emphasis on the purposes and principles of educa- 
tion. This return to an interest in principles is an 
indication of the imperative need of some sound philo- 
sophieal thinking which will result in an adequate and 
intelligible statement of man’s nature and purpose on 


Sueh 


statements as have been formulated for edueation are, 


which a philosophy of education can be based. 


for the most part, superficial, vague, or too narrowly 
conceived. Typical statements of educational philoso- 
phy such as “the purpose of education is social repro- 
duetion,” “education has as its task the development 
of the individual to his maximum ability,” or “the 
function of edueation is to assist the individual in 
making the greatest possible adjustment to his environ- 
ment,” although they may have some value as “sound 
effects,” reveal only some of the problems of man and 
and do little to answer questions of a more funda- 
mental nature. Any philosophy of education must be 


5 FW. Parker, ‘‘ Talks on Pedagogices’’ (new edition), 
John Day Co., 1937, p. 338. 
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related to a philosophy of life which should be phr; 


ised 
in simple, forthright terms, if it is to become a liyino 

. > . . . "d 
credo that will find acceptance in the thinking of ¢} 
concerned with the practical aspects of education, 


10se 


An adequate philosophy of education must be based 
not only on some understanding of the nature of man, 
but on some simple definition of man’s purpose, |; 
may be objected that such an interpretation is teleo. 
logical and that teleological interpretations only suy- 
gest confusion in thought. But to deny the validity 
of the consideration of the purpose of man is to ig- 
nore man’s generie mark, the persistent question of 
“why” that always arises in his thinking, no matter 
how much absorbed he may be in the “when,” the 
“where,” and the “how.” The quest for truth has this 
answer as its ultimate goal. If all the questions of 
“how” were answered, the question of purpose would 
There are those 
who deny that the question of “why” can be answered 


plague us all the more insistently. 


apart from the question of “how,” but they do not 
deny that it is present. Kierkegaard says that the 
paradox of reason is that it asks questions which can- 
not be answered. Is it too simple to say that the fact 
that the question exists presupposes the possibility of 
an answer? <A complete answer may not be imme- 
diately available but this no more invalidates the pre- 
supposition that an answer is possible than the faet 
that all the answers to the questions of “how” are not 
at hand rules out questions on the physical nature of 
man. Philosophy needs some of the hopefulness and 
audacity of the spirit of scientifie research which has 
dared to use sense perception and logie in exploring 
the secrets of matter. Although science never claims 
absolute certainty, it achieves enough certainty to 
proceed with its investigations. 

Educational philosophy can have meaning only if it 
has some philosophical starting point, some reasonably 
satisfactory and widely acceptable interpretation of 
the place and purpose of man. 
education should assist man in making the greatest 


The statement that 


possible adjustment to his environment ean be inter- 
preted in action only if we have some conclusions as to 
why it should be necessary for man to spend so many 
Anthro- 
pology and history will answer the question by simply 


years of his life in making this adjustment. 


stating that man has created an environment that calls 
for a long period of adjustment in both the individual 
Historically 
man’s physical adjustment, or rather his ability to 


and the race. The inference is obvious. 
adjust, has not kept pace with his ability to create new 
Edueation, in inereased 
time and amounts, has not helped to close the gap. 
On the contrary, taken as a whole, it has probably in- 
creased it. 


and artificial environments. 


But we are not yet on solid ground. The 
basie question is, Why has man created or been placed 
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an environment in which he is not at home? There 
serious, if somewhat morbid, attempts in the field 
syehology today to answer this question. It has 
heen ‘ igzested that by some fortuitous combination of 
circumstances, Man as an animal has developed as a 
he is a sick animal, das kranke Tier of 
This sickness has resulted in his dis- 


are 


1 


ol 
- | 


“sport” : 
Thomas Mann. 
content, his continual striving for some meaning, his 
ereatest so-called cultural achievements, his religions, 
his cathedrals, his symphonies, and the human quality 
of merey. Out of his unhetmlich past, out of his fun- 
damental illness, have come his love of beauty and the 
ruthless destruetion (witness the bombed cities of 
Europe today) of the greatest expressions of his 
sense of beauty. 

Assuming the answer given above to be the correct 
one, what are its implications for education? It 
means that all attempts to help man adjust to his 
environment will result in greater maladjustment. 
Education helps ereate more civilization which is the 
climate of sickness as well as a result of it. The so- 
called “eultural lag,” which is apparently becoming 
greater every day, may eventually result in the de- 
struction of the species. If mankind is suffering from 
the incurable malady of having no rightful place in 
the universe, this is a consummation devoutly to be 
wisned. 

This answer, however, has never found wide ac- 
ceptance. It has never enjoyed the consensus gen- 
tium, probably because it never answered the funda- 
dental desire of humanity for purpose in its own 
existence. There is a universal desire that the uni- 
verse, i.e., the totality of things, be friendly, even if 
There is no logical justification for 
If man is 


the world is not. 
assuming this to be an abnormal desire. 
accepted as a unique creature, and it is difficult to 
explain his kind of uniqueness in terms of an inabil- 
ity to adapt to his environment because other malad- 
justed ereatures have decently died off, perhaps his 
nature and existence give meaning to the universe. 
This point of view is more in accord with his ingen- 
erate desire for a religion that gives him importance 
in the scheme of things. 

The deep longing for a religion cannot be ignored. 
It demands and has received satisfaction. Man has 
never been eontent with the pleasures of sense ex- 
eperience, but has always ben on a quest for an under- 
standing of that which is beyond his immediate ex- 
periences. Fortunately, he has arrived at an under- 
standing of his place in the universe. While his 
answers have been incomplete and not entirely satis- 
factory, there has been a remarkable agreement in 
the results of his thinking, and his answers have 
become progressively more satisfying. This is not 
to say that there have not been periods of despair; 
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perhaps we are living in such a period today. The 
remarkable thing about man’s religious thinking, how- 
ever, is not that it has been so varied, but that there 
has been so much essential agreement. To say, as 
some have done, that the religions of mankind arose 
out of fear is only another way of saying that man 
very early recognized the unique characteristics of 
his own nature and did not feel entirely at home in 
the physical world. 

The alternative, therefore, to the consideration of 
man as a sick animal is to assume that he partakes of 
a second nature which belongs to a realm of reality 
different from that of the sense perceptions, while at 
the same time he is subject to the physical processes 
of the world in which he lives. This explanation has 
behind it the vast preponderance of human opinion; 
it is strengthened by the fact that it gives a greater 
feeling of satisfaction and that hope and sanity are 
encouraged by it. 

The universe then becomes meaningful in terms of 
man: the world is a part of man, and not vice versa, 
in terms of its significance. Man has dared to give 
meaning to the universe: he has been audacious enough 
to transeend his physical world and view it from a 
vantage point. Like the fish that leaps from his 
world of water, man has taken the ichthyoid leap and 
views his world from another sphere. Without set- 
ting up a system of theology, although one is neces- 
sary and ultimately unavoidable, the divine nature of 
man may be accepted at this point on the basis of his 
universal desire for it and his remarkable agreement 
in presupposing it. 

We have, then, the two aspects of man’s nature to 
consider, the purely physical and the creative, tran- 
scendent divine element that both asks and gives the 
answer to the question of purpose. Man’s nature, so 
conceived, places no limitations on further explora- 
tions into the nature of man or of the world. The 
greatest physicists of today have not found this view 
to be incompatible with the most rigorous disciplines 
of scientifie research. The psychologists and the 
social scientists, who must deal with the whole nature 
of man, have continually offered up sacrifices on the 
altar of scientific method because they have failed 
to consider those aspects of man’s nature which do 
not lend themselves to the scientific method of inves- 
tigation. Certainly, the perspective of man’s nature, 
derived‘only from his position as a highly sentient 


animal, is distorted. 

This divine aspect of man’s nature which has set 
him apart is shown in his ecreativeness, his love of 
beauty, his sympathy, and his spiritual suffering. 
These characteristics cannot be overlooked in any 
philosophy of education which is to be based on the 
nature of man and his purpose. 


Earliest man, the 
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earliest of the species that deserved the name of man, 
was Furthermore, he to 


beauty and doubtless he experienced a form of spiri- 


creative. was sensitive 
tual suffering that was intimately connected with his 
creative activity. Cro-Magnon man drew bulls on the 
walls of caves, and, although their*artistie merit was 
the reality of 
them was probably disappointing to the artist in com- 


considerable by any human standards, 


ideals. It is in 
This is the actuality of 
Man is always striving to be better than he is: 
of better things 
But it is 
what man feels 
it lies 
in man’s creative effort to give meaning and purpose 


parison with his own the creative 
impulse that suffering lies. 
evil. 
he is always aware that he is worthy 
and that he 


not 


is really better than he acts. 
only in the discrepancy between 


and what he does or creates that suffering lies: 


to the world in which he finds himself. 

The physical aspeet of man’s nature must be con- 
to This does not 
mean that it should be neglected. Man is a physical 
being, a part of the physical life of the world, caught 
in its life-giving force and subject to its processes. 


sidered in relation his divinity. 


Man must eat, sleep, and be protected from the con- 
ditions of the physical world that are unfriendly to 


life. He must make some response to the sex urge 
= et 


Correspondence 
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and he must grow old and die. To deny any of th 
physical requirements is unrealistic. The fact tha 
man’s divinity gives them meaning and purpose does 
not obviate the necessity of providing ways for meet. 
ing the physical demands of nature. In this conne. 
tion any adequate philosophy of education must tak 
into account the best scientifie knowledge of the phys. 
ical nature of man just as it must be willing to accept 
the best philosophical and religious thinking. Thy 
scientific knowledge which has come from the laborg. 
tory has been considerable and more will come. The 
empirical data that are available should be used, an 
the actual’ physical life of man, as far as it is known 
to date, should be one of the cornerstones of ony 
philosophy. 

This paper makes no claim to being a philosophy 
of education. 


Se 

















The above considerations about the 
purpose of man and his physical nature can become 
the foundations for such a philosophy. As a matter 
of fact, there ean be no sound philosophy of educa- 
tion without such considerations. 








The neglect of two 
of man’s most fundamental drives, religion and sex, by 
our educational system shows that we have not been 
willing to consider seriously the nature and the des- 
tiny of man in our educational thinking. 














A CORRECTION: SALARIES OF ADMINIS- 
TRATOR IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


UrsBan H. FLEEGE 


Marquette Umversity 


Our attention has been called to an error that ap- 


peared in the printing of Table 1 in the article, “Sal- 


Recent) ; j; i; 


* 
AINSWORTH, STANLEY. Speech Correction Methods. 
xi+149. Prentice-Hall. 1948. $3.65. 
A manual of speech therapy and public-school procedure. 
* 
(editor). American Junior Colleges. 


American Council on Education, 744 
NW, Washington 6. 1948. $6.50. 





Pp. 


BoGuE, JESSE P. 
Pp. ix+ 537. 


Jackson PIl., 





aries of Administrators in Colleges and Universities 
during 1947-48,” ScHoo. anp Society, March 1), 
1948 (p. 194). I would appreciate your publishing 


the following correction in an early number: 







The salary of college presidents in colleges having an 
enrollment between 500 and 750 varies from $5,250 to 
$12,000 a year, with the average annual salary for presi 
dent in colleges having this enrollment being $6,500 a 
year rather than the erroneous figure of $3,500, which ap- 
peared in Table 1. 











The second edition of a first issued 


valuable directory ; 
in 1940 


Cook, LUELLA B., WALTER LOBAN, 
AND RuTH M. STAUFFER. 
Illustrated. Pp. 
$3.00. 

This book employs the literature of America to record the 
spiritual and physical growth of Americans. 
* 


Davis, Ropert A. Educational Psychology. 
McGraw-Hill. 1948. $3.00. 


Deals with the problems that teachers meet in the class- 
room. 


TREMAINE McDOWELL, 
America through LAterature. 
xiii+ 750. Hareourt Brace. 1948. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION-—An Introduction 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS, Director, College of Education, University of 
Colorado; and CALVIN GRIEDER, Professor of Education, University 
of Colorado 


A textbook to provide a compact body of information on: 1) thé organiza- 
tion, support, and control of education in the United States; 2) the functions 
of American education at various levels; 3) the composition of its personnel ; 
4) the status and problems of curricular and extracurricular programs; 5) 
the differences between education here and in other countries ; 6) the charac- 
ter of the profession, its organization and special problems; 7) the develop- 
ment of present conditions; and 8) current trends. 


632 pages Ready in June $4.50 





TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado; and HUBERT H. 
MILLS, Associate Professor of Education and Director of Student Teach- 
ing, University of Colorado 


‘THE purpose of this text is to orient the high school teacher with respect to 
his task in the world today—his responsibilities toward the pupils he teaches, 
the objectives of his teaching, his functions in and outside the school, and his 
own personal welfare. The directing of learning in its various aspects is 
the principal topic and receives the major share of attention. Also treated 
are: 1) leadership in extracurricular activities; 2) participation in curricu- 
lum construction; 3) measurement and evaluation of student’s progress; 
4) counselling and guidance; 5) the use of research materials; and 6) the 
utilization of community resources in teaching. 


627 pages $4.50 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By WILLIAM T. GRUHN, Professor of Education, University of Con- 
necticut; and HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


"THE aim of this volume is: 1) to give a statement of the history, philosophy, 
and functions of the junior high school; 2) to reveal prevailing practices in 
their educational programs; and 3) to describe procedures not yet common 
in the typical school. 


492 pages $4.50 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado. Prepared by 
27 Contributing Authorities 


"T* . . . > . 
[HIS text presents the more important 1)considerations of curriculum 
thinking and practice, 2) techniques of curriculum construction, 3) current 
general trends, and 4) specific consideration in the subject matter divisions 
of high school curriculum. 

661 pages $4.50 


Volumes in the Douglass Series in Education 
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DuGGAN, LAURENCE. Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of 
the Director. Pp. 115. Institute of International 
Education, 2 W. 45th St., New York 19. 1947. 


ERSKINE, JOHN. My Life as a Teacher. Pp. 249. J. 


B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 5. 1948. $3.00. 
A frank appraisal of education and educators. 
e 
Ferment in Education, Pp. 224. University of Illinois 
Press. 1948. $3.00. 
A symposium at the installation of George Dinsmore 
Stoddard as president of the University of Illinois when 
the problems, responsibilities, and universities in this time 
were discussed. 
° 
Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the Director. Pp. xv 
+120. College Entrance Examination Board, 425 W. 
117th St., New York 27. 1947. $0.50. 


Guidance Handbook fi r Secondary Schools. Pp. Xxl 4 
243. California Test Bureau, Los Angeles 28. 1948. 
$3.00, 

Prepared by the Division of Research and Guidance (with 
the assistance of other divisions) of the Office of the Los 
Angeles County superintendent of schools. 


LANDRY, HERBERT A. A Teacher Personnel Program for 
the Schools of the State of New York. Pp. 124. New 
York State School Boards Association, Inc., Mt. Vernon. 
1947. 

e 

PeLcovirs, NATHAN A. Old China Hands and _ the 
Foreign Office. Pp. xi+349. King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University. 1948. $3.75. 

Published under the auspices of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 
ao 

PENNINGTON, L. A., AND IRWIN A. BERG (editors). An 
Introduction to Clinical Psychology. Pp. xv +595. 
ftonald Press. 1948. $5.00. 

The foreword has been contributed by George D. Stoddard, 
president of the University of Illinois. 
es 

SOROKIN, PiTirim A. The Reconstruction of Humanity. 
Pp. xii+ 247. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8. 
1948. $3.00. 

Changes in social institutions, in cultures, and in charac- 
teristics in order to create a peaceful world are clearly 
outlined. 

e 

STAVIS, BARRIE. Lamp at Midnight. Pp. 83. Drama- 
tists Play Service, Inc., 6 E. 39th St., New York. 


1948, $0.85. 


A play produced by New Stages, Inc., and reviewed by 


William Beyer in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, February 28. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
Membe:—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia 6, S. C. Chattanooga 8, Tenn, 
Richmond 19, Va. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
A comprehensive, professional teacher-placement service 


For Colleges, Universities, Professional, Secondary, 
and Elementary Schools 


(Members of N.A.T.A.) 














The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A, 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘*A man never stands so straight as when 


he stoops to help a child.”’ 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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